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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA.-II. 

BY LOBD CUKZOK OF KEDLESTON. 



I turn now to the other side of the ledger, and inquire what 
is the return for these benefits that Great Britain has made to 
India, for it is by this test that she is likely to be judged by other 
nations. First, let us see what are the civil rights of the Indian 
who is a subject of the Crown. Though he hails from what is 
called a dependency, he has not only in India, but in the United 
Kingdom, the full rights of a British subject. If he comes to 
England he does not need to be naturalized; he is already a 
citizen of the Empire ; he has only to acquire the necessary quali- 
fication in order to vote in the municipal and Parliamentary elec- 
tions; he can even sit — he has sat — in the House of Commons; 
he can enter our universities ; he can compete for that branch 
of the Indian Civil Service which is recruited by special examina- 
tion in England; he can be made — -he has been made — a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Secretary of State. His rights in the 
Colonies, or, as they are now called, the Overseas Dominions of 
the Crown, enjoying self-government, are a different matter. But 
in England there is no subtraction from his prerogatives. He is 
as much a British subject and a British citizen as the writer of 
this article. Even the subjects of native states in India, though 
they are not technically British subjects, are, for international 
purposes, in the same position as British subjects. In foreign 
countries they are entitled to the same measure of protection as 
though they were British subjects; and this protection is ex- 
tended not only to the inhabitants of native states inside India, 
but to the subjects of border states, such as Nepal, which, though 
not incorporated in the Indian Empire, are yet in close political 
relations with our Government, and in a greater or less degree 
may be said to accept the suzerainty or protectorate of Great 
Britain. 
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These are the privileges of the Indian outside India. Inside 
India we may divide the advantages which accrue to him, as we 
have already done on the other side of the balance-sheet, into 
material and moral. A summary of the material gains would be 
in reality a synopsis of the results of a century and a half of 
British rule in the Indian peninsula. Upon this aspect of the 
subject I will only not dilate because the facts are so easily acces- 
sible in many works. Where, before the English entered India, 
there were no made roads and few bridges, we have overspread the 
country with a network of roads and have spanned the rivers. 
We have constructed over 30,000 miles of railway, which in 
1908-09 carried 330,000,000 of people. We have protected the 
coasts with lighthouses, and have created magnificent harbors 
and docks and wharves. Splendid public buildings adorn the 
principal cities. Great schemes of water-supply and sanitation 
are being extended to all the larger towns. The hospitals vie 
with those of Great Britain, and in point of scientific equipment 
are in some eases superior. The telegraphic and postal services 
are cheaper and offer advantages greater than those which we 
enjoy at home. Thousands of miles of desolate and uninhabited 
country have been reclaimed by irrigation works to the plough. 
I recall a vast area of millions of acres in the Punjab which, when 
first I visited India, was a howling waste, but is now green with 
waving crops, is studded with flourishing villages and. towns, and 
supports a population that is numbered by millions. We have 
taken 240,000 square miles of country under the protection of 
the Forest Department to the great advantage both of the climate 
and (in respect of grazing and fire- wood) of the poorer population. 

The main recurrent afflictions of India are famine and cholera 
and plague. x\gainst these our forces are always mobilized; 
and although the fight is an uneqiial one, we may say of famine 
in particular that we have built up a system of famine relief that 
has rendered starvation well-nigh impossible and enormously re- 
duced the mortality resulting from destitution and disease. A 
famine is now scarcity on a large scale combated by every resource 
of science, of accumulated experience and of unstinted means. 
A hundred years ago it was a horrible pandemonium of suffering, 
brutality and crime. 

Further, we have passed in India a series of laws that would 
startle an English Parliament, for the protection of the peasant 
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cultivator from the exactions of landlords or middlemen or 
usurers. Manufacturing industries have been started that give 
wages to nearly 1,000,000 people, of whom 400,000 are engaged 
in cotton and jute mills; half a million in addition are employed 
upon the railways alone. I have already given some indication 
of the immense expansion of Indian trade, but it would be the 
greatest mistake to suppose that this enriches the Englishman 
or the foreigner only. The Parsi merchant princes of Bombay 
tread closely upon the heels of their English rivals; and the 
Indian merchant is known in Shanghai and Osaka, in Zanzibar 
and Hamburg, as well as in Calcutta and Bombay. The greater 
part of the internal trade of India remains entirely in native 
hands. The Marwaris, or great trading caste of Bajputana, are 
encountered in almost every town and city of India, and every 
village has its local hunia, not uncommonly a well-to-do man, 
who combines the functions of local shopkeeper, grain merchant 
and money-lender. 

If we look to the condition of the people, we find that they 
live in better houses than they did even a quarter of a century 
ago, enjoy more comforts and wear superior clothes; the taxation 
upon them is less than Is. 9d. per head of the population, or, if 
land revenue (which is properly rent) is included, less than 
3s. 3d.; a great system of local self-government, which does not 
verj r readily take root in Indian soil, has been extended to them; 
750 municipalities containing 8,700 natives out of 10,000 mem- 
bers administer the aifairs of 17,000,000 people and dispense 
an income of over £6,000,000; 1,100 local boards are charged 
with the management of village education, sanitation and 
civil works and dispose of an income of £4,000,000. A 
press has been given to India, the liberty of which would shock 
the most advanced European democracies. The civil and criminal 
law has been codified, and may compare with that of any Western 
country. The religion and literature and social customs of India 
find more scrupulous protectors in their British rulers than they 
would have done under any native raj. Above all, we have given 
to India the priceless boon of peace instead of war, settled life 
in place of anarchy, security in place of brigandage and rapine. 
I can find in no history or record the remotest justification for the 
belief, sedulously propagated by our critics, that before the arrival 
of the British, India enjoyed a Saturnian age, from which she 
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has since receded. On the contrary, if we take the period when 
the Moghul dominion — the most powerful rule in the two pre- 
ceding centuries — was at its zenith, we find from contemporary 
writers that while there was a thin crust of splendor at the top, 
below were dense layers of scpialor and misery and suffering. Al- 
most the sole surviving legacy of that epoch is the pathetic mag- 
nificence of palaces and temples and tombs. 

I have previously spoken of the army as though it ought to be 
reckoned on the reverse side of the ledger. But clearly it might 
equally be contended that the conditions which I have described, 
and for the enjoyment of which the protection of the army is 
largely responsible, justify us in regarding it as a boon to India. 
Moreover, military service provides a congenial and well-paid 
occupation to thousands of Indians, many of them of good family 
and proud traditions who would otherwise lose their masculine 
character, rusting in idleness or rotting into decay. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the supply of so large a force as 74,000 British 
soldiers involves some sacrifice to England, since it renders re- 
cruiting more difficult at home. 

About the navy there can be less dispute. The total charge 
upon Indian revenue for marine services is only £400,000 per 
annum. A further sum of £100,000 is paid annually to the Im- 
perial Government towards the maintenance of the East India 
Squadron, and for the general services of His Majesty's ships. 
When we reflect that the whole of India's sea-borne trade is in- 
sured from risks by the British fleet, and that if there were no 
British navy India would have to protect a coast-line over 4,000 
miles in length with her own, there can be little doubt that she is 
a substantial gainer by the transaction. 

I have reserved as the last of the material benefits conferred 
upon India — because it is a subject of much controversy — the 
scope for the participation of Indians themselves in the govern- 
ment of their country. Upon no subject is there more wide- 
spread misunderstanding. The Englishman proceeding to India 
may expect to see his own countrymen everywhere, and, above 
all, in the offices and buildings of government, in the law courts 
and on the magisterial bench. As a matter of fact, except in the 
great cities, he will rarely come across an Englishman at all. 
I once visited a city of 80,000 people, in which there were only 
two official Englishmen, both of whom happened to be away. 
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When we assumed the government of India, the native agency 
was so notoriously inefficient and corrupt that the British were 
obliged to take control of all branches of the administration. But 
ever since there has been a progressive reduction of the European 
and increase of the native element, until Indians now fill by far 
the greater number of the executive, magisterial and judicial 
posts, entire classes of appointments being reserved for them 
either by definite rule or by unbroken practice. Figures were 
published when I was in India which showed that out of 28,300 
Government servants drawing more than £60 a year — a high 
salary in India — 21,800 were Indian or Eurasian inhabitants of 
the country. Below that figure the Indians practically sweep the 
board, and I have seen the total number of Government em- 
ployees in India given as 1,500,000 Indians to 10,000 Europeans. 

It is, however, on the higher posts in the Government service, 
and more especially in executive offices (for on the judicial side 
Indians habitually rise to the highest rank and every high court 
and chief court in India has several Indians, both Hindu and 
Mohammedan, on its bench), that the ambitions of the National- 
ist party in India are fixed. Their demands have recently met 
with a success greatly beyond even their own expectations in the 
concessions made to them by Lord Morley, which open to Indians 
some of the foremost places in the service. The justification of 
this confidence rests in their own hands. There is no difference 
on either side of polities as to the wisdom and necessity of a 
progressive increase in the employment of Indians in the ad- 
ministration of their country. No one would impose or defend a 
merely racial bar. The question at issue is rather, not what 
is the maximum number of offices that can safely be given to 
Indians, but what is the minimum number that must of necessity 
be reserved for Europeans. So long as British rule in India 
remains, and there is a consensus that it is absolutely indispen- 
sable, there must be a strong British personnel in the higher ranks 
of the administration. There are, further, a number of posts 
for which special knowledge and acquirements are needed, of 
which the supply in India is still deficient, or whose native 
subordinates require the stimulus of European control. Con- 
sistently with these principles the desire will be, so far as pos- 
sible, to extend the area of Indian employment. 

Once again, however, I am disposed to attach far more weight 
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to the benefits conferred by England upon India in the moral 
and intellectual than in the purely material spheres. Trade and 
industries, justice and good government, peace and security, 
wages and employment, are an incalculable blessing to a peo- 
ple who before our arrival suffered from the triple scourge of 
robbery, indigence and oppression. But they do not represent the 
whole or the best of our service to the Indian community. Our 
highest claim to their gratitude is that we have educated their 
character and emancipated their intelligence. All that is best in 
their thought and writings, the rising standards of morality, the 
gradual reduction of venality and superstition, even the dawn of 
a national spirit — all of these have been fostered by the education 
which, with perhaps imperfect discrimination but with whole- 
hearted sincerity, we have placed at their disposal. 

The instruments of Western civilization have lent a power- 
ful, though sometimes unconscious, aid to this process. Eailways 
and steamboats have not only bridged distances and helped to 
relieve distress, but they have broken down the barriers that 
separated races and communities and castes, and have exerted 
a unifying influence not merely in the interest of the rulers, but 
upon the ruled. Cables and telegraphs have brought the news 
of foreign, incidents in "Russia, in Persia, in Turkey and in Japan, 
and they have facilitated common thought and common action in 
India. English law has supplied a meeting-ground on which 
East and West could adjust relations that play a large part in 
the life of the Indian. English writings, taught in all the schools 
and colleges, have been absorbed with astonishing alacrity by 
intellects less gifted for research than for assimilation. Beyond 
any other cause the English language (although it is still spoken 
and written only by about half a million out of 300 millions, 
including the European and Eurasian communities) fills, among 
the educated population, much the same role as did Latin in the 
Europe of the Middle Ages, and has proved the solvent of ven- 
erable prejudices and the astringent of new and patriotic emo- 
tions. The paradoxical point has even been attained that it is 
to the Englishman that India has to look for the preservation 
of her vernaculars. Any attempt to revive or enforce their study 
at the expense of English is viewed with intense suspicion by the 
advanced Indian party as an attempt to rob them of their newly 
won patrimony. The proceedings at the annual Congress meet- 
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ings are conducted in English, and I have even read of a speaker 
who commenced a speech in Hindustani being howled down. 

These symptoms are not all or wholly good. Many foolish 
things are written and said in India. Many vain aspirations are 
kindled, much yeasty sentiment is evolved. We have not rendered 
the task of the rulers more easy by consolidating the ruled and 
feeding their minds on a Western diet. But, at least, we have 
raised entire sections of the community from torpor to life, and 
have lifted India on to a higher moral plane. It is too early 
to say whether the eagle will one day be transfixed by the dart that 
is feathered with its own wing. 

Let me here at once confess that the picture which I have 
drawn is not one which the extreme Nationalist in India would 
accept, any more than the Irish Nationalist would endorse the 
views of Whig or Tory about Ireland. While allowing that his 
countrymen have benefited greatly by the influence of Western 
thought and ideals, the Indian Radical believes, or affects to be- 
lieve, that his country is the worse for British dominion. He 
argues that attachment to any foreign masters is ipso facto im- 
possible, and that the only loyalty of true Indians is to them- 
selves. He depicts India as held by the English for purposes of 
commercial and selfish exploitation; he asks why any or every 
post should not be open to him in the administration of his 
country. He points to the excise duty on Indian cotton manu- 
factures as having been imposed exclusively in the interests of 
Lancashire — as indeed it was. He complains that the highest 
officer in the native army can never rise to a rank which will 
allow him to give orders to the youngest British subaltern. He 
declares that the Indian army is kept to fight British battles; 
he protests that the revenues of the country are exhausted in the 
discharge of foreign obligations ; and, when challenged about the 
place of India in the Empire, he replies that the Empire is noth- 
ing to him, since it cannot insure for the Indian his rights as a 
British subject in Australia, or British (Columbia, or the Trans- 
vaal. 

Many of these charges ignore the elementary fact that the 
rule of India is still, and must for as long as we can foresee 
remain, in British hands; some of them rest on transparent fal- 
lacies or absurd paradoxes which my previous remarks have al- 
ready refuted. But there are at least two among them so per- 
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sistently repeated that I must devote a word to their examination. 
I refer to the popular charge of the so-called "Drain," and to 
the action of certain of our Colonies in refusing admission to, 
or imposing harsh restrictions upon, the Indian settler. 

The "Drain" argument is the familiar contention that Eng- 
land takes away from India annually a sum of money amount- 
ing to many millions sterling, which impoverishes the country, 
and is even called the "Tribute" by extreme partisans. The 
total of this alleged drain is variously estimated according to the 
basis of calculation adopted by the critic; but it is commonly 
stated as the excess of exports over imports, which is the means 
by which a debtor country like India discharges its obligations 
and maintains the balance of trade. Economically this test is 
quite fallacious. We have only to look to the experience of the 
South-American States — such as Argentina, Chile and Brazil — 
where the exports habitually exceed the imports, to realize that 
such a condition is no proof of economic exhaustion; while in 
the richest country in the world, America, the value of the ex- 
ports for long exceeded the imports by an average of over £100,- 
000,000 per annum. 

The fallacy of the reasoning may, however, be even more 
clearly exposed by examining the nature of the Home Charges, 
which are responsible for about three-fourths of the so-called 
drain, and by far the greater part of which are admittedly pay- 
ments for services rendered or goods received. For instance, 
the interest on the Public-Works Debt is the price paid by India 
for the capital that has been raised in England for the con- 
struction of railways and canals, and advanced at a rate of in- 
terest most moderate, and far lower than could have been obtained 
in India itself. Further, this interest is more than met by the 
earnings of the works, which return a handsome profit, and it 
is therefore no loss at all. Again, the interest on debts incurred 
by former wars is the payment that India makes for the peace 
and security from invasion that she now enjoys, and for the con- 
solidation of the Empire, in precisely the same way as Great 
' Britain continues to pay interest on the cost of the Napoleonic, 
the Crimean or the South-African Wars. The next item is the 
payment of leave allowances to Anglo-Indian officers on furlough, 
and their pensions (largely, by the way, contributed by them- 
selves) when they have retired. The explanation is simple. As 
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long as India requires a modicum — it is only a modicum — of 
British officers to conduct its administration, the attractions held 
out to them, including an occasional visit to England, must 
be such as to induce a high class of men to enter the service; 
and if they were not granted pensions on retirement, their pay 
in India would have to be proportionately raised. Indeed, the 
absurdity of the contention could not be better illustrated than 
by the assumption that while the salaries paid in India are 
legitimate and do not constitute a drain, that portion of them 
which happens to be paid in England is a tribute. Of course the 
entire pay is on exactly the same footing, and it is wholly im- 
material through what bank it is disbursed. Then there is the 
cost of the India Office, which may or may not be run on an 
economical scale, but as to which it is obvious that there must 
be such an institution in England. There are also the home 
charges for the British troops in India, which could only be 
dispensed with by dispensing with the troops and the cost of 
military and other stores, rails, engines, and so forth. These must 
be bought outside of India so long as India, which is happily 
becoming more self -providing in these respects, is unable to manu- 
facture them itself. The above are the items that compose the 
home charges, and are mainly responsible for the so-called tribute. 
And finally — a perennial source of attack — there are the private 
remittances made to England, either in respect of the savings of 
officials, or the profits of British traders and merchants engaged 
in such industries as tea-planting, factories or mines. To treat 
these remittances as an economic loss is to apply a law to India 
which is accepted in no other country in the world. The profits 
of the business are the property of the owner to do with as he 
pleases, and it has never occurred to any human being that the 
foreign investor who derives profit from American cattle ranches 
or South-African gold-mines is thereby robbing the United States 
or the Transvaal. On the contrary, the capital which the British 
merchant has supplied to India is a net gain to the country in 
the resources developed, the consumption created, the labor em- 
ployed and the wages paid. 

No doubt India would be better off if she had been able to 
find this capital herself. She possesses it in abundance, for the 
hoarded wealth in the country is estimated at a minimum of 
£350,000,000. But so long as she hides it underground, or hangs 
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it in jewelry on the limbs of women, or spends it in festivals 
and litigation, she has no cause to complain. On the contrary, 
she ought to be grateful that foreign capital is forthcoming to 
supply the place of her own ignorance or timidity, and the wealth 
that leaves the country in payment for the boon is not more lost 
(in fact, a good deal of it comes back in fresh capital) than 
that which remains in the country, concealed or unproductive. 

The "Drain" argument is, however, only seen in its full ab- 
surdity when applied to Indian railways. These have been an 
almost incalculable blessing to India in cheapening the cost of 
transport, in preventing or relieving famine, and thereby in sav- 
ing life, in mitigating the congestion of population, in providing 
for the rapid concentration of troops, and thus enabling a much 
larger garrison to be dispensed with, and securing the tranquillity 
of the country, and in adding to the convenience, as well as 
promoting the unity, of millions. And yet, because the capital 
to construct these lines had to be imported from England, it is 
actually argued that the sums paid by India in interest and 
sinking-fund on these advances, which will ultimately wipe out 
a large portion of them, and leave India in possession of a mag- 
nificent property, are impoverishing the country and constitute 
a " tribute " to the foreigner ! Perversity could not further go ; 
and the situation may be summed up in the remark that in order 
to justify the charge political economy has to reverse all its 
canons, and what is a source of advantage to other countries 
becomes an injury when applied to India alone. 

The second charge relates to the exclusion of natives of India 
from other parts of the Empire, sometimes by direct prohibition, 
sometimes by laws imposing tests, educational, linguistic or other- 
wise, which the Indian finds it well-nigh impossible to satisfy. 
These conditions apply in varying degrees in Australia, in Canada 
and in the South- African States; and they represent a phase of 
Colonial opinion and an aspect of Imperial politics which are 
neither fortuitous nor transient, but are likely, as time passes, to 
stiffen into harder forms. Both the advocate of Indian rights 
and the champion of Imperial unity protest against these re- 
strictions as a negation of the Imperial conception; and a denial 
of the rights which ought to be enjoyed everywhere in the Empire 
by every subject of the King. In theory this argument is unim- 
peachable, but in practice it is incapable of being sustained. 
vol. cxcn. — no. 657. 11 
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The common rights of British citizenship cannot be held to 
override the rights of self-protection conceded to the self-govern- 
ing communities of whom the British Empire is now so largely 
composed. They rest upon the postulate that the units com- 
posing the Empire are so equal in character and claim that what 
is granted to one in one place cannot be withheld from another 
in another. But in practice this is not the case. There is a 
difference between the standards of living, the economic aptitudes 
and the social and moral conceptions of Asiatic races and of 
communities of European origin which, at any rate in the present 
stage of national evolution, is fundamental, and which no abstract 
reasoning can bridge. Just as the Indians are beginning to 
recognize in a greater degree the spirit of nationality themselves, 
so that spirit cannot be denied to the proud and expanding off- 
shoots of the British race; and where there have been granted 
to the latter the rights of self-government it is hopeless to expect 
an attitude of pure altruism on their part. 

The Colonial standpoint is not primarily or designedly racial, 
though, of course, it is represented as such. It is partly economic 
(the colonists objecting to the competition of cheaper labor) and 
partly sentimental, since they are averse from the permanent 
introduction into the territories which they have won and are 
endeavoring to develop as white men's lands, of an element which 
shares neither their habits nor their ideals. I think, therefore, 
that the Indian grievance in this respect is not a substantial one ; 
and I doubt if much attention would be paid to it in India, where 
native politicians do not spend much thought on the laboring 
classes, were it not a convenient peg upon which to hang a larger 
agitation. 

So much for the general charges against British rule in India. 

My own view is that, while the bulk of them are quite unrea- 
sonable and rest upon gross misconception, we should do all 
that we can to remove any ground, if such there be, for their 
continued existence, and should guard diligently against their 
multiplication. The advantage of the union to both parties is 
so great and striking that we cannot afford to let its merits be 
obscured by carelessness or misunderstanding. British Govern- 
ments, and even Secretaries of State, should be mindful, as they 
have the giant's strength, not to use it tyrannously, but to be 
very scrupulous in any conflict of interest. The contented in- 
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corporation of India in the Empire depends upon her feeling that 
the Empire is impartial as well as strong, and that she herself 
profits by the bargain. 

Viewing the subject as a whole, the question may be asked 
whether there is or is not in India a genuine loyalty to British 
rule. The answer to the question is not easy, for the simple 
reason that on no subject, and least of all one of popular senti- 
ment, is it possible to find a formula that will cover the mental 
attitude of 300 millions of people. The Princes of India are 
enthusiastically attached to the British connection, partly be- 
cause they have always been accustomed to recognize a sovereign 
authority (the Moghul was not less foreign to the majority of 
them than ourselves), and partly because they recognize in the 
British Crown the sole durable guarantee of their security and 
rights. The educated classes are divided between recognition of 
the paramount necessity of the British overlordship to keep the 
peace and assure the progress of India, and a surrender to the 
appeals of Indian nationality and patriotism. A small section is 
incurably disloyal and hostile. The masses of the people, except 
when they are carried off their feet by waves of superstitious 
excitement or racial frenzy, are disposed to be loyal to any master 
who will insure them food and wages. Perhaps the one form of 
loyalty in which all would join is loyalty to the person of the 
Sovereign: a result not merely of the Eastern taste for personal 
rule and belief in the exalted attributes of the Crown, but also 
of the impression produced upon India by the virtues and sym- 
pathy of the late Queen Victoria, the character of the late King 
and by the visit of the then Prince and Princess of Wales. 

But perhaps the question may be asked, How, then, does it 
come about that so marked a seditious and anarchical movement 
has been manifest in India in recent years ? The answer, I think, 
is twofold. The Indian movement is a part of that uprising of 
natural sentiment in favor of self-governing institutions which 
has run like a tide throughout the East ever since the victory of 
Japan over Bussia, and has been equally visible in China, India, 
Persia, Turkey, Bussia and Egypt. In India it takes the form 
not merely of a demand for a greater share in the government of 
the country and for some approach to Parliamentary institutions, 
but in its cruder and more violent shapes appealing to ill-balanced 
intellect, fed upon the rhetoric of an hitherto uncontrolled press, 
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of attacks upon the instruments of an alien rule culminating in 
the assassination or attempted assassination of high officials of 
the Government — often (such is the unreasoning fatuity of the 
perpetrators) of those who have been most conspicuous for their 
service to the native cause. A second reason has been the general 
belief that there has been some lack of firmness and consistency 
in the policy of the Government, which has attempted the dif- 
ficult and well-nigh impossible task of running conciliation and 
repression, so to speak, in double harness, with the result that the 
coercion has usually been too late to frighten and the conciliation 
too fortified to appease. 

Times of trouble undoubtedly lie before the British Government 
in India, as they do before any Western Government attempt- 
ing to rule an Eastern people upon Western lines. If the ob- 
jection be raised that the obvious alternative is to rule them 
upon Eastern lines, the answer is that the people will not have 
it themselves, and that, having drunk from Western phials, they 
decline to have any other beverage. It is too late, in fact, to 
change the prescription. In these circumstances those nations 
who, like Britain, have accepted the responsibility cannot now 
evade it. They must pursue their allotted furrow without re- 
pining, and with a sober self-reliance to the end, uncertain what 
that end may be, but conscious that the highest duty forbids them 
to take their hand from the plough and that weakness or abdica- 
tion now can only lead to irreparable disaster later on. In a 
sense there is a greater demand for statesmanship than there 
was in the days of military conquest and almost unresisted acquisi- 
tion. To guide the newly born aspirators of India into prudent 
channels, to convince her that she gains not less than Great 
Britain by the Imperial partnership; to improve her agriculture 
(the staple employment of nearly ninety per cent, of the popula- 
tion), to develop her industries, to encourage her manufactures, to 
foster co-operation and self-help among the people; above all, to 
regard the administration of India as still the supreme touch- 
stone of British character, just as it is the noblest of British 
achievements — this is England's present and future task; it will 
be enough to occupy the best character and energies that she can 
produce for as long a span of the future as it is humanly possible 
to forecast. 

Curzon of Kedleston. 



